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time. Men like Napier, prodigal of blow in battle, are
ever ready to forget the feud when the fight is over,
but the ordinary sons of Adam are not thus generously
gifted, and this particular Adam had a long memory for
revenge.

As the Greek insurrection develops, the Ionian Islands
become a centre of interest. Napier, whose recent travels
had made him acquainted with both the people ana the
theatre of operations, keenly watched the struggle. In
August, 1823, Lord Byron arrived at the island on his
way to Greece. The intercourse between him and Napier
became very intimate. At this period the great poet
was almost as unpopular with his countrymen as Napier
was with their rulers. Byron's quick wit was not slow
to see a leader of men in the Resident. " He is our man,"
he writes to the Greek Committee in London; " he is
our man to lead a regular force or to organise a national
one for the Greeks; ask the army, ask anybody; in
short, a braver or a better man could not easily be found."
Napier was at this time very anxious to get command
of a legion to aid the Greeks, but he had been told that
if he accepted this position he would probably forfeit his
commission in the army, and it was hoped that through
the action of the Greek Committee in London his reten-
tion in the service might be found compatible with
command in Greece. This hope was not to be realised.
Napier went to London early in 1824 and had many
interviews with the Greek Committee collectively and
individually, nor was he much impressed by their wisdom.
One member asks him to " make out a list of a proper
battering-train to te sent out to reduce Patras." He
endorses the request thus: "Square the list of guns